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LETTER, &e 


81 wee, 


A you are a public character, I have a 
right to addreſs you in a public man- 
Clear, however, as that right may 
is 1 ſhould not have pleaded it at a leſs 
important conjuncture ;—=nor now that I 
have pleaded it, ſhall you complain that 1 
have deſcended from the e of a gen- 
tleman. 
The doctrines you will hear will not bo 

| agreeable, but they will be true. As ſuch, 
you will not deſpiſe \them. And herein 
conſiſts the perfection of truth, that thoſe 
who are intereſted to oppole, are com- 
pelled to reſpect it. | | 
The object of this letter is not to OA 

evil already done—it is not to upbraid paſt. 
criſes, but to prevent future. Let the 
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aſhes of guilt be given to the winds; but 
let not freſh victims be ſacrificed. 


You have decreed, that the prince of 
Wales-ſhall be Regent—you have decreed, 
that his authority ſhall be Iimited—you 
have decreed, that he (hall neither create 
peers, nor diſpoſe of patent places—you 
have decreed, that the queen ſhall appoint 
to the houſehold. 1 

Such, Sir, are the reſtrictions. Let them 


be tried at their proper tribunal. That 
tribunal is the conſtitution—a tribunal, 


awful indeed, and of infinite juriſdiction 


a tribunal, before which kings have ap- 
peared, and to which you are ſummoned. 


The letter of the conſtitution gives the 


houſes no right to appoint the executive 
power, in any caſe whatſoever.. The ſpirit 
does in ſome; becauſe, if the houſes did 
not appoint, an eſtate would fail. But in 
the preſent, neither letter nor ſpirit autho- 


rize to limit; becauſe there is no ſuch ne- 
cefity tor limiting, as entitles the houſes to 


aſſume legiſlation. Let us ſee, Sir, how far 
you have miſled them. 


The 
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The moſt peculiar feature in our frame 
of government, is the $0LIDITY of the 


executive power. The force of the ſtate, 
collected into a maſs, and bound by law, 
forms, in the hands of the ſovereign, a 
power unknown to deſpotic governments. 
Though controuled, it is more robuſt than 
that of other monarchs. The kings of 
England have accompliſhed: greater works 
without ſtanding armies, than other fove- 
reigns have atchieved by their aſſiſtance. 
They have had ſtouter enemies to fight, 
and they have fought them with more ſuc- 
ceſs. The parliaments of France are far leſs 
formidable than the legiſlative bodies in 
England. Vet the late king of France never 
met, nor diſſolved them, unaided by the 
terrors of military power. The ſenate of 
Imperial Rome aſſembled under the naked 
ſabres of the Prætorian guards. The king 
of England convokes and diſſolves parlia- 
ment with a nod. — 

One circumſtances evinces the colidity of 
the executive power in the conſtitution of 
England. In other countries, when ſub- 
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jects become formidable, they are diſpatched 
by treachery here, their credit is extin- 
guiſhed by the breath of the ſovereign. 
James the ſecond, of Scotland, was com- 
pelled to take off the earls of Douglas by 
aſſafſination. Henry the third, of France, 
rid himſelf of the duke of Guiſe in the ſame 
manner. When the duke of Marlborough 
became dangerous, queen Anne diſmiſſed 
him from his employments, and his conſes 
quence was no more. 
How different are the examples of Han- 
nibal and Cæſar: The former, when re- 
called by the ſenate of Carthage, continued 
the war againſt the Romans the latter, 
when ſummoned to reſign his commiſſion, _ 
marched to Rome and ſubdued it. Limits 
ed, muſt be firmer than abſolute power. 
The firſt promotes the happineſs of all; 
therefore all will preſerve it; the laſt pro- 
motes the miſery of all, therefore all will 
deſtroy it. | 
In Sweden, at abend eulen 
Spain, and the kingdoms of Italy, the no- 
bles _ uniformly prevailed againſt the 
at. ſovereign. 


(9) 
fovereign”® What hindered them from ef- 
fecting the ſame thing in England? The 2 
lidity of the executive power. SY 

And the ſolidity of executive power, is 
the ſafety of the conſtitution. If that power 
had been diviſible, private ambition would, 
long ere now, have annihilated the govern- 
ment. The examples of Piſiſtratus, Mega» 
cles, Marius, Sylla, with many other, enti- 
tle us to draw the concluſion. Similar 
events could never happen in this country. 
The executive power was ſolid and indiviſible. 
Not an atom could eſcape to aggrandize a 
citizen, Revolutions in England, have ac- 
eordingly proceeded from two cauſes; either 
from a poſitive claim to the crown, or from 
the power of the ſovereign being drſotved 
by violation of the laws. No ſubject ever 
built upon the ſole baſe of ambition. Even 
Cromwell levied war upon the king, in the 
royal name. by 

The ſolidity of the executive power, is 
alſo favourable to liberty. Impregnably 
fortified, the crown has no motive of jea- 
louſy—no cauſe of alarm. It ſtrives not to 

ſtop 


9 
ſtop the ſtreams of freedom, as in countries 
where it is leſs ſecure. Parliamentary debate, 
popular meetings, the liberty of che . 
* here uncontrouled. wi. 

Laſtly; there can be no energy in pavernts 
ment, when the executive power is divided. 
The nerves of the ſtate ſhould gather in one 
knot of prerogative. Unity gives decifion ; 

and deciſion, force to their operation. 

If theſe doctrines could be ſanctioned by a 
name, they might be ſtamped with high au- 
thority. But they can neither be confirmed, 

nor diſputed. I aflume then, as an undenia- 
ble poſition, that che $0LIDITY of the. execu- 
tive power, is the nurſe of freedom, the life of 
government, and the bulwark of the conſtitution. 

What will be the NOONE of the reſ- 

| trictions? | 
The prince of Wales cannot create peers 
—the fountain of honour will be dried up. 
The queen appoints to the houſehold-a 
new influence will be created. The queen 
will become half of the ſovereign, | Her 
power may be perverted: to the warſt ends. 
It may * to counteract the regent. 
What 
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What will enſue? Domeſtic enmity, and a 
deſperate: ſtruggle for dominion, between 
the crown, and the houſes, If the crown 
Was r able to aper that contel. be- 
autor "what will it 4 now, whas . 
antagoniſt will be ſtrengthened with the aid 
of a new faction? It will be foiled at every 
turn. The balance of the conſtitution will 
be annihilated. The vitals of the executive 
power will be ſtabbed. There will be no 
ſtability, no ſecurity—all will be weakneſs, 
anarchy, and confuſion. ._.. 
If theſe evils be terrible in the . 
of peace, what will they be in the convul- 
ſion of war. Anarchy and diſcord at home, 
will produce ſhame and diſaſter abroad. 
One reflexion more—ſhould thwhour of re- 
bellion, which heaven avert, return--ſhould 
a ſecond forty-five meet us ſhould we then 
be diſtracted in our ooch e draw a veil 
over the conſequence. g a 
Is this the voice of edlen z Are theſe 
evils exaggerated? Or are they the i inevita- 
ble e following from the pre- 


miſes 


E 


miſes you have eſtabliſhed? If they be, 


and that they are, common ſenſe cries aloud, 
where is the unity, the energy, the ſolidity 
of the executive power? Where is the pal- 


ladium of our happineſs ? Vaniſhed—gone 


—defpair is left in its room. 

And now, Sir, what apology will you 
make to your country, for having entailed 
on it ſuch calamities? Will you fay that 
the reſtrictions are intended to ſerve the king 


 —that they are contrived to preſerve his in- 
| tereſt in the monarchy? You cannot pre- 


tend it ;—the fact confutes you. Were 
this their object, they would be limited to 
ſome given period, which might determine, 
at leaſt the probability of the ſovereign's re- 
covery. Are they intended to ſerve the peo- 
ple? No.—The people eſtabliſhed the royal 
prerogative for their ſecurity. What then 
is their objet? Your own breaſt will an- 
ſwer the queſtion. 1955 
None will have the aſſurance to affirm 


that the Prince of Wales is to be diſtruſted. 


If he were, he would be as liable to be 
checked, as any Sovereign. But his con- 
1 duct 
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duct has elevated him above ſuſpicion. 
His filial piety has been exemplary—his 
_ patriotiſm eminent. Did he not renounce 
all right to the throne? Did he not diſ- 
claim all views of ambition ? Did he not, 
and I call on you to anſwer, ſupplicate for 
mercy to his family, till you, Sir, dragged 
him into the ſenate, and forced Him your- 
ſelf to be ambitious?? 
And here let me obſerve, that thoſe wh 
ſhall ſupport the reſtrictions, will ſtand 
pledged to the public, to bring forward a | 
bill, for limiting the authority of 'every . | 
Britiſh ſovereign, who mounts the throne 
at the age of twenty-ſeven. years. The 
dilemma is inevitable. As the character of 
no prince can be freeer from ſuſpicion than 
that of his royal highneſs, the neceſſity for 
limiting muſt be permanent. Let me ob- 
ſerve further, that thoſe who ſhall oppoſe 
the reſtrictions, will be the champions of 
the people. The conſtitutional authority 
of the ſovereign is their ſecurity, and who- 
ever robs it, is their enemy. 


When | 
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1 When, in the name of God, will theſe 
1 reſtrictions. ceaſe ? Parliament, you ſay, 
1 may remove them at pleaſure. This is a 
= dark oracle. Let it be interpreted. You 


endeavour, Sir, to preclude the poſſibility 
of parliament altering the reſtrictions. You 
create a patronage to influence the houſes. 
Is it fair, by the reſtrictions themſelves, to 
determine the queſtion: of their alteration ? 
'You firſt corrupt the Jule and then Fon 
Invite us to the trial. | 
here is another account to Keule What 
will become of the patronage—the newly 
created power? The friends of the queen 
will weild it. It may be your taſk, Sir, 
to exerciſe it. Who will be reſponſible for 
that exerciſe. None. Sir, if patronage 
be dangerous in the diſpoſal of a miniſter, 
as you told us in 1784, what will it be in 
irreſponſible hands? . But this will not be 
the whole influence you will poſſeſs. You 
have created many peers. And you now 
deny that power to the Prince of Wales, 
which you yourſelf abuſed through ano- 
ther. Sir, you invert the conſtitution. He 
| who 
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who will repreſent the king; and; accerd- 


| Ing to its ſpirit; can dé no wrong, will be 
held to account, while he who wü THG 
ſent a miniſtef, will be irreſponſible. Vou 
pinnion the executive e 
2 wings of ambition? r: 
Then, Sir, habe vo got vielnted this 
__eonſtitutivni—flagranfly violated In every ar- 
ticle? Sir, I ſtand: on impregnable ground. 


The executive power is, sccerding to the 


- Britiſh conſtitution; 8015 1 ivisfbrr. — 


Solidity of power begets energy, peace, and 
freedom: diviſion of power, weakneſs, diſ- 


cord, and oppreſſion. Theſe truths are 


eternal. I defy all mankind to refute them. 
And now, Sir, let me enquire, what 


right you have to ſacrifice the happineſs of 
millions, to your ambition. Liberty is the 
birthright of man. This is not the language 
of the populace, but it is the voice of God. 
And if it be, has not every Engliſhman a 


right to call you to a perſonal account, and : 


to demand his ſhare of the conſtitution ? 


Gracious Heaven, how long ſhall we be 


deceived! Are we doomed to be forever 
_ deluded? Has not om ſpring of dupli- 
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city been exerted— delay, miſrepreſentation, 


ſeduction? Has not every artifice been ex- 
hauſted? 


Sir, it is time to ſtop. ene ad- 


viſe you to proceed, are your enemies. Am- 


bition grows frantic. If you carry your 
preſent point, you will be deteſted ; if you 


fail, you will be deſpiſed. That you will 
ultimately ſucceed, is impoſſible. The 
fpirit of England will not ſee its prince in- 


ſulted—it will ſwell, and overwhelm you. 


TEMTS 


